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the  morning,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  all  his  sensual  spirits  have  ta« 
ken  their  leave  of  him,  and  he  is 
swallowed  up  in  a  flood  of  unnat¬ 
ural  and  ungovernable  thoughts. 
An  idle  fellow  must  of  course  be 
the  most  gloomy  and  dispirited  of 
all  his  species,  for  it  is  a  paradox 
nonipre  strange  than  true,  that  an 
empty  head,niakcs  an  heavy  licart, 
and  he  who  has  no  ballast  of  solid 
and  weighty  ideas  to  steady  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  if  sometimes  he  will 
fly  up  into  the  levities  of  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  joy  ;  he  will  again  sink  low 
into  the  sorrows  of  a  sullen  discon¬ 
tent. 

A  third  reason  of  this  distemper 
of  the  ndnd,  is,  excessive  solitude. 
It  is  impos^ible  for  us  to  roll  away 
our  years  in  an  endless  scquestia- 
lion  from  mankind,  and  not  gather 
a  gloominess  and  dulness  of  tem¬ 
per,  W'lilch  will  cause  life  to  set  up¬ 
on  us,  rather  like  a  disease  than  a 
benefit.  'J'o  be  laying  up  senti¬ 
ments  wc  never  communicate,  is 
the  way  to  swell  the  soul  up  Into  a 
dropsy,  which  receives  all  things, 
but  returns  notliing.  Besides,  jo- 
ciely  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
happiness  cf  all  ralit/Ual  creatures 
who  are  formed  with  unsatlabie  de 
sires  to  associate  one  with  aiutlhcv  ; 
it  must  therefore  be  a  rude  force 


right  to  speak  good  sense,  thouj^ 
ever  so  fluently,  to  the  deafeniB| 
his  neighbour's  ears,  and  abusing 
I  the  instrument  of  speech.  These 
;  insufferable  talkers  run  on  in  dis. 

!  course  till  they  drain  themselves 
I  quite  empty,  and  then  it  is  tim* 

'  for  them  to  reflect  upon  the  lliil; 

'  applause  they  have  gained  all  if 
'  while,  the  many  unh.ands'ome  ihirj 
!  they  have  said,  and  false  ccloitr 
I  they  have  caa  upon  many  charac 
I  ters,  which  at  once  throws  them!’ 

I  to  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which  t.. 
i  up  the  satisfaction  of  the  fornt; 

!  loquaciou.sness. 

I  And  lastly,  imnaoderate  ande 
•  cessivc  laugliter  and  mirth,  give 
!  the  rise  very  often  to  the  vapou:"' 


!  When  our  thoughts,  Middeniy  l:Lj;j 


I  the  crackling  thorns  under  a 
i  mount  up  into  a  bla/e  of  miTLijM^^ 
I  and  at  f  nee  sink  down  again 
I  tijal  dulness  which  may  very  vieOg-^ 
he  compared  to  ashes. 

!  ratinally  c(.nsumes  and  I 

I  tl:e  animal  spirits,  and  when 
!  V'  inus  of  the  loul  have  flown  avvaW.,;. 
;  It  needs  nag,  oioj-p  '.n.d 

i  disc<  nsolate.  Lvcvy  wise  a 
I  raiiiK  t  help  feciii.g  a  vlittk  in 
I  heart  aflir  he  has  indulged  a 


sion  so  comrHiy  to  ilie  end 
!  creation.  'I’lie  effects  (.f  llic 
■are  ivimiiei less,  even  many 


and  contradiction  to  our  make,  \  i-  nre  tliose  m«*n8tri  us  whims 
olently  to  break  a.'-undtr  the  bond  cemceits  which  an  over  warm  in 
which  tics  us  to  a  community  ;  ginaiion  is  capable  (d  bringing 
such  a  course  of  living  as  this,  must  to  a  hliadow'y  existence  ;  heiiCC - 
of  necessity  be  a  nurse  of  horn, r,  a  derived  those  liumours  and  , 

courier  ol' temptations,  and  the  pa-  iilaritiis  w  hich  individuate  and 
rent  of  ill  humours. 

Another  thing  which  breeds  the 
spleen,  is,  a  peipetual  rattle  and 
volubility  (d  tongue  ;  when  our 
w’ords  glide  with  so  swift  aini  un- 
intciTupicd  a  succession  that  they  pose  llie  follow  ing  rules  ;  Wliicl 

deluge  all  the  con:pany  with  non-  First,  We  should  endeavourj^P 
-ense,  in  pertinence,  or  too  much  acquire  and  preserve  a  good  C|^ 
•>f  good  sense  :  for  no  man  has-a  science,  and  have  a  regard 


nnc  every  r.nglisn  man. 

But  in  (udtr  to  oni  nndersrai  jj.j.^ 
ings  regaining  their  full  pov^c 
prerogative,  and  tlie  curing  t  ^VV 
monsii’ons  distemper,  I  shall  pflifc 
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IT  actions  to  oiir  Creator.  Then  without  being  able  at  night  to  re- 
•  shall  be  fixed  in  a  settled,  quiet,  fleet  we  have  been  useful,  and  com- 
d  undisturbed  calm  ;  having  no  pose  ourselves  to  rest  in  a  kind  of 
ipardoned  and  .uncxpialed  crimes  triumph,  that  we  have  not  spent 
stare  us  in  tlie  face  ;  no  injuries  the  hours  in  vain. 

»ne  our  fellow  creatures,  to  rob  A*  reason  and  religion  shew’  we 
of  our  tranquillity  ;  and  being  were  designed  lor  society,  so  w  hen 
11  employed  in  the  most  excellent  we  find  our  minds  or  bodicM  dulled 
;d  joyous  service,  our  virtues  will  with  too  close  .application  and  fa- 
■netrate  the  clouds,  which  threat-  |  tigue,  we  should  unbend  ourselves 
I  to  envelope  them,  and  light  un  j  to  cur  families,  and  let  loose  our 
fair  and  smiling  day  over  our  j  sentiments  in  all  easiness  and  chcer- 
?ads,  wdiich  will  all  along  heigh-  i  fulness  of  conversation.  It  is  not 
n  our  progress  to  a  luture  state  a  perpetual  plt^Jdlng  upon  books, 
'felicity.  We  shall  enjoy  so  stea-  or  poring  our  eyes  cut  upon  some 
and  sober  a  frame,  so  divine  an  antiqiiatc,  will  make  either  a  great 
rennessof  temper,  ih«t  we  shall  man,  ora  pleasant  and  profitable 
jt  run  into  any  extravagant  ex-  companion.  A  lew  hours  past  in 
ressiens  of  joy  on  the  one  sidr,  or  1  select  company,  are  better  im- 
.y  superstitious  dulneas  on  the  ptoved  than  as  many  days  in  the  pe- 
iher.  We  shall  be  serious  with  rusal  of  some  writers.  But  then 
Jt  being  melancholy,  cheerful  we  should  endeavour  not  to  be  too 
i'hout  levity,  and  grave  without  noisy  and  loquaciotfs,  or  silent  and 
fiectation.  (iur  superior  faculties  reserved  ;  the  one  savours  of  stiff- 
ill  hold  the  reins,  and  bridle  in  ness  and  stupidity,  the  other  of 
il  the  unruly  motions  of  our  pas-  rudeness  and  impertinence. 

•  ns,  so  that  w'e  shall  desire  no  And  to  conchule  this  adv»rr, 
-71  iite  good  with  too  much  appe-  when  w’e  find  a  hal)lt  of  :r.r:;:r, 
ttiie,  nor  shun  any  natural  evil  with  choly  htfginning  to  grow  up('n  in, 
t|o  much  abhorrence  ;  or.r  aiilic-  we  should  allow  ourseises  in  jorne 
rt  ns  like  shades  will  serve  only  innocent*  and  amusing  diversion, 
1  ighlen  our  graces,  nor  w  ill  pr(»s-  and  .‘■caircT  (Uir  clouds  in  ihe  air  <‘t 
*^  >||:;ty  r.ilse  us  up  into  any  un-  the  woritl,  or  divert  them  by  some 
sp  Mie  transports,  while  our  imagina-  bodily  exercise,  always  observing 
a-)  ij.n  kept  under  by  the  severities  ol  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  our 
■  iistrict  restraint,  will  not  dare  to  actions,  least  while  we  avoid  rrjtl- 
n  give  birth  to  those  ugly  and  defor-  anchoiy,  w’e  contract  guilt,  and  in- 
li'  d  brood  in  the  face  of  an  en-  crea‘?e  that  distemper  wc  endcav- 
tac  lightened  intellect.  In  fine,  death  our  to  cure.  K. 

P  '-  ’Will  act  the  friend  instead  of  the 

'^‘-int,  and  release  us  from  our  BIOGRAPHY'. 

pt' '  ns,  instead  oi  leading  us  cap-  ■  ■— 

rsr  at  iibetiy  the  late  dr.  crfgorV. 

pov  imo  an  eternity  of  glories.  ]’p  j,,  ^  j^ite  remark,  that  the  life 

e  should  in  the  next  place  lake  (,f  men  ofletters  is  commonlv  un- 
;  wre  to  he  exercised  in  something  m.irked  by  events  ;  that  their  his- 
®^t*ich  will  tend  to  tlie  benefit  ol  trirv’  Ic  I H'V  ihpir  wnrk*?  • 
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pov  iTiioan  eternity  ul  glories.  ]’p  j,,  ^  j^ite  remark,  that  the  life 

e  should  in  the  next  place  lake  (,f  men  ofletters  is  commonlv  un- 
afi  ;  wre  to  he  exercised  in  something  m.irked  by  events  ;  that  their  his- 
Rtilch  will  tend  to  the  benefit  ol  jg  compii/.ed  in  their  works  ; 

.voutpBr  fellow  creatures,  the  ennobling  it  alone  remains  to  the  biogra- 

od  C  Rjjj  iiggrandizing  our  minds,  and  pher  to  elucidate  the  page  which 
^  suffer  one  day  to  >lide  over  us  drawn  their  names  from  obscu- 
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rity,  and  shall  preserve  them  from 
oblivion.  An  author,  like  a  vision¬ 
ary,  dwells  in  an  ideal  world  ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  developc  to 
other  minds  the  vague  plans,  the 
desultory  speculations,  impalpable 
•bjects  «f  pursuit,  which  to  himsell 
may  supply  such  sources  of  lively 
interest,  as  to  leave  no  vacuum  in  a 
monotonous  existence.  But  how¬ 
ever  dcsiitute  of  materials  for  enter-  | 
lainment,  the  memoirs  of  a  literary 
character  whose  last  labour  is  clos¬ 
ed,  cannot  but  afford  a  melancholy 
iatisfaction  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
versant  w  ith  his-w’orks,  or  familiar 
with  his  name.  When  we  perceive 
a  blank  in  that  circle  w lienee  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
instruction  oi  amusement,  we  be- 
i:omj  anxious  to  learn  all  that  can 
be  known  concerning  the  mind,  ot 
whose  operations  w’e  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  judge,  in  W’hose  ener¬ 
gies  and  feelings  we  had  intimately 
participated  ;  but  w’hich  now  per 
ceives,  reflects,  combines, us  no 
more.  These  reflections  are  pain¬ 
fully  suggested  by  the  recent  loss 
of  Dr.  Gregory,  v.ho  has  been 
snatched  from  us' so  suddenly  as 
equally  to  excite  feelliigs  of  mouin- 
ful  surprise  and  tender  commiser¬ 
ation.  The  following  succinct  ac¬ 
count,  drawn!  from  an  authentic 
source,  will  sufhciently  evince  his 
claims  to 
of  society 

Dr.  Gregory  traced  his  origin  to 
a  very  respectable  family  derived 
from  Scotland.  The  branch  (»f 
which  he  was  a  descendant  settled 
in  Ireland.  His  father,  who  w^as 
an  elegant  scholar,  w'as  in  the 
church,  but  obtained  no  higher  pre¬ 
ferment  than  the  living  of  Edcr- 
mine,  and  the  dignity  of  Prebenda¬ 
ry  of  Ferns.  He  died  when  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  was  but 
tw’elve  years  of  age.  In  consc- 


the  respect  and  gratitude 


qucnce  of  tliis  event,  his  mother, 
who,  was  a  native  ot  Lancashire, 
removed  to  Liverpool,  where  she 
placed  her  son  in  a  school,  w  hich 
was  superintended  by  an  exctlleiit 
mathematician,  w  hose  name  war 
Holden.  Under  him  his  progrtii 
was  commensurate  with  his  di’, 
igence,  and  such  was  his  ardou:, 
that  he  often  dedicated  to  stu(? 
iw'o  tlurds  of  his  time.  His  ind 
fatiga’ole  spirit  provoked  the  eniiil_ 
tioii  of  his  school  fellows’,  and  ci 
torted  the  praises  of  his  master; 
but  his  mother,  whohad  hoped  tod 
rect  Jiis  views  to  trade,  w’as  scaru 
ly  consoled  by  his  brilliant  succt 
for  the  failure  id  her  expectation 


inc 


Convinced  at  length  of  hi.s  in\incii 


eii 


)  I 


ble  repugnance  to  her  plan,  l 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  his  clu.U 
of  the  clerical  profession,  whul 
appeared  to  him  most  congenial’^ 
his  literary  pursuits.  He  w.is  noi, 
however,  too  much  absorbed  by  thi  ft,,,, 
classics  to  overlook  the  i  m  port  ana 
of  other  sources  of  improvenieu 
He  passed  two  years  in  Edinburg 
where  he  made  the  mathcmafit 
and  pliysical  sciences  his  great  i 
ject  of  attainment.  On  his  retu 
to  Liverpool  he  took  orders 
in  177fl,  w-as  ordained  to  the  cur 
cy  ot  Liverpool,  the  laborious  o 
ties  of  which  he  continued  to  pc 
form  as  long  as  he  resided  in  t 
place.  His  education,  though 
desultory,  had  been  irregular  ; 
he  w  as  obviously  more  indebted  j 
the  poweiful  cflbrts  of  his 
vigorous  intellect,  than  to 
cultivation.  Accustomed  to  laijiri  j 
himself,  in  his  own  mind  he  I’Jacoi 
found  the  master,  the  lecturer,  ;>■;  Q^e' 
j  the  college.  He  watched  for 


■ij 


s\’m 


«»<( 


of  a 


[  siniction  :  he  never  suffered  an f 
I  poriunity  of  acquiring  infoimat  jjjg 
i  to  escape  ;  and  the  habits  ot  ' 

1  lance  and  accuracy  w  hich  insi 


In 


bly  he  was  thus  led  to  form,  v 
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Ij  more  valn-ibb  th;in  any  he  cnulJ  I  Cripplegate.  Three  years  after, 
^  have  drawn  from  Hca  Jemic  rules- or  I  he  became  f  etter  ki^own  by  the 

■  scholastic  d'scipline.  j  publication  of  a  volume  of  Essays. 

■  The  first  «tage  of  literary  exist-  j 'I'he  success  (>f  this  work  occasioned 
ence  is,  it  is  well  known,  consumed  i  a  deiiiand  for  two  subsequent  edi- 
in  jtnibts  and  perplexities,  the  an-  j  tions.  In  addition  to  iiis  literary 
ticipatiou  of  dilficultics,  the  experi-  j  reputation.  Dr.  Gregory  now  at- 
ence  of  disappointment — in  explor-  1  tained,  in  his  clerical  functions,  ce- 
ing  the  avenues  tofame,  or  attempt-  i  lebrity.  From  this  popularity, 
Ing  the  passes  of  fortune.  In  ad-  |  though  he  derived  little  emolu- 
ditum  to  such  impediments  as  are  ]  meat,  he  could  not  on  some  occa- 


casions  fail  to  receive  heart-felt 
pleasure.  The  curacy  of  Cripple- 
gate,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 


incidenial  m  ail  young  writers.  Dr 
Giegory  experienced  another  in  his 
extreme  versatility  ; — his  first  bias 

'was  to  poetry.  Some  of  his  poenris  !  duties  attached  to  it,  be  had  been 
•were  published  ;  and  many  remain  !  coiTq>elled  to  resign  ;  but  in  I7b5 
the  p</Ssession  of  bis  friends.  Fie  |  he  was  recalled  to  this  church,  by 
J  contribuieJ  to  a  periodical  Wiwk  :  the  earnest  w  islies  of  his  congrega- 
ji)ubiibheJ  at  Livci  pixrl,  some  mis-  j  tion,  wlio  unanimously  elected  him 
fCellaneons  essays,  in  wiiich  he  ex-  j  their  morning  preacher.  At  the 
i-^osed  the  inluirnanlty  and  impolicy  same  time  he  olficiated  at  St. 
f  the  slave-trade  ;  and  as  these  '  Luke’s,  Botolph-lane  ;  delivered 
,icts  were  prior  to  Mr.  Ciiiikson’s  |  lectures  at  the  Asylum,  and  W’eck- 
jvork,  they  must  h  ive  preceded  the  *  Iv  lectures  at  St.  Antholin’s.  In 
y ^  I'V^nmerous  a-ile  compositions  in 
and  ver^e,  which  thv'  cause 

humanity  has  since  produced.  J  Pi'»ef  rv  of  the  Hebrews. 

^^Swltis  pleasing  to  olrseive  in  a  young  !  Tlie  paucity  of  good  translations 
'^'^J|.igemio»Js  mind  riiat  amplitude  of  *  is  a  common  subject  of  complaint, 
u  iiecoieiice  which  appropriates  land  no  small  put  t  of  the  corrup»- 

C(»nccr;;5  of  j  tions  and  innovations  which  have 


:OHiJ 

Incl 

Kiic 

hid 

lal! 

noi, 


etu* 


17S9,  he  published  his  Tianslation 
f>f  Louth’s  Lectures  on  the  Sacred 


4()  Itself  not  only  the 
**-inc  tew  iuunan  beings,  bur  the  |  crept  into  onr  langu.ige,  may.  be 


^est  inlerctl.s  ol  liie  wluae  human 
0*  gice.  It  is  equally  pleasing,  and 
^  f  n  more  lare,  to  discover  that  tl>€ 
'  pinie  mi|id,  when  matured  by  time 
T  ^iid  experience,  is  still  capable  of 
ympatiruing  will)  its  former  fee 


tairiy  traced  to  this  circumstance. 
Those  who  would  be  adequate  to 
the  ta‘^k,  are  not  easily  induced  to 
undertake  it ;  nor  dots  the  present 
'  stateof  literatui  e  hold  out  sufficient 

_ _  1  motives  of  interest  to  counteract 

iii'gs,  and  that  its  philanthropy  ha'<  |  the  repugnance  xvhich  men,  cca- 
*  ^  Ifiitbeen  dissipated  in  passing  over  j  scious  of  a  capacity  to  think  for 
j  a  larger  tract  of  existence.  Af  cr  ■  themselves,  must  Inevitably  feel  in 
^  ^  interval  of  thirty  years,  it  w-as 
‘^asource  of  joyful  exultation  to  Dr. 

‘ )  Oregoi  y,to  witness  the  termination 
jol  a  traffic  which  he  had  uniformly 
i  ^n[*  reprobated,  and  which,  as  far  as 

.  bi^  influence  extended,  he  had  la-  j  offspring  the  hard  condition  of  an 
['I  '  ..^ured  to  abolish.  alien,  prlwiiicn  and  obscurity  :  it  is 

1732^  on  his  removal  to  Lon-  rendered  incapable  of  popular  suf- 
''  dbn,  he  was  appointed  curate  of  Irage,  a.id  its  influence  is  uecesa*t- 
\  «  2  * 


transcribing  tlie  thoughts  of  others, 
dh)  this  remark,  the  translation  of 
Louth  affords  a  striking  exception. 
The  author  who  writes  in  a  dead 
language,  seems  to  impose  on  his 


Y  Y 


X 

.>  * 
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nly  restricted  to  tke  scholastic  cir¬ 
cle.  In  this  predicament  was  the 
bishop’s  work,  till  it  was  naturali¬ 
zed  to  our  language  ;  and  by  Dr. 
Gregory  invested  with  unequivo¬ 
cal  claims  to  admiration. 

In  1789,  shortly  after  liis  mar¬ 
riage  with  Miss  Nunnes,  Dr.  Greg¬ 
ory  canvassed  for  tiie  otlice  of  chap- 
lain  to  ihe  /isylum.  w’hich  lie  lost 
by  one  vr-te,  more  from  the  too 
sanguine  confidence  of  his  friends, 
than  from  v\'ant  of  suppoit.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  with 
"that  dignified  sejf-pr.ssession  which 
never  forsook  him,  he  preached  at 
St.  Anthnliii’s,  extempore,  from 
the  text,  “i\it  thy  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  yet  givethce  the  desires 
of  thine  heart.”  A  vj  /lnme  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  previously  publishcdby  liim, 
was  re-edited  this  year  ;  aho  the 
Life  of  Chalterton,  ft>r  wliose  fate 
he  felt  the  most  sinctre  commiser¬ 
ation.  The  union  of  penury  and 
genius,  was  ever  the  object  hi*^ 
tenderest  compassi«m,  and  indi¬ 
gent  merit  never  faded  to  engaee 
nis  friendship.  The  four  follow  ing 
years  formed  the  most  active  part 
pf  his  life.  He  conducted  a  critic¬ 
al  work  of  deserved  celebi  it) ,  and 
wjts  connected  vviih  several  publi- 
'ications  of  various  kinds.  Yet  amidst 
Ml  these  cares  and  avocations,  he 
^lublislied  his  Cliurch  Histoiy,  a 
new'  Translation  of  TcU  maciius, 
tind  the  Economy  of  N.'ture.  This 
Voric,  the  design  ofwhicli  is  happily 
explained  by  its  title,  might  have 
been  suggested  to  his  mind  by  two 
Erench  books,  the  Sptctack  de  la  Na~ 
fure^  and  the  CsfiUwplai'r^ti  dc  la  Ka- 
;  but  these  authors,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  errors  which  are  now  to 
be  detected  in  them,  are  too  much 
encumbered  with  sentiment  ana  de¬ 
scription,  to  be  capable  of  afford¬ 
ing  solid  instruction.  Science  is 
fbtWdetl  (Jn 'abstVaet  ^tiuth  ;  ‘ncr  is 


the  imagination  the  mcdiuniljlal 
through  which  its  principles  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  mind. 

It  w'ould  l>e  as  easy  to  inspire  thej^bu 
know  ledge  of  tactics  from  martial 
music,  as  to  infuse  real  knowledge 
by  presenting  agreeable  pictures  to 
the  fancy.  The  Economy  of  Na. 
tore  was  intended  to  supply  thet!l.^h 
enienial  parts  of  physical  scienollul* 
Its  success  w'a*-  such,  that  a  tlm-[ilan 
edition  of  it  w  as  published  in 
In  that  year,  ihrt.ugh  the  intercjfed 
of  Mr.  Addington,  now  Lord  Sii!||(z 
mouth,  Dr.  Gregory  was  preses' 
ed  by  his  majesty  to  the  living 
Westham,  in  Essex.  Previous 
this,  various  marks  of  literary  d 
tinction  had  been  ccniliTred 
him  ;  Iionours  which  bestow'  i,i 
reputation,  but  attach  to  it  ;  -.i 
at  e  valuable  only  as  they  attest  li 
lespeci  which  public  <>pinioii  par 
to  ai  knov.'h'dged  merit.  He  haj 
prev’ously  f  bt. lined  from  th.e  Im!; 
i»p  of  London,  a  small  prebendarrj 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  wLk 
he  resigned  f>n  being  preferred 
ih.c recti  ry  of  Staplef Old,  in  Pkr!^ 
by  ilie  same  hand. 

in  his  retreat  from  the  metrnpj 
t'llo,  he  found  leisure  to  superinl 


teiid  the  piogre.'iS  of  an  Euc)ci'|j 
pafdia  of  Ai'tb  and  Sciciues 


Such  W(»rk''  tilt*  i.liilty  is  obvi(i€#ti( 
I  'I'lic)  iiave  l<»ng  been  j  opular,  ar|j;  1 
the  sanciioii  of  <  j/inion  is  conun?*ffat 
ed  by  coiutanl  experience.  jy’HS 
T!«e  EncycU)pa*.*.ia,  of  wlilchLCwt  1 
Gregory  was  tht  conductor,  txhilL  'J 
its  tlie  largest  mass  ol  knowiedg|^»?s 
in  the  most  portable  form  of  apjilai 
extant  ;  an  advantage  which  it  hmf  I 
derived  from  his  luminous  airanL^al 
ment,  the  acuteness  (ff  his  discrii“®rc 
inaiion,  and  the  rectltudle  of  g^nts 
judgment.  On  dismissing 
ta^k,  he  employed  hiniself  in 
sing  and  correcting  a  volume 
Lectures  on  Chemistry.  His 
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ini  labour  the  revision  of  two  vol- 
jlj  limes  of  Letters  on  Literature  and 
Taste,  which  are  now  in  the  press  ; 
th«  but  this  labour  was  destined  to  be 
tial  his  last-  Although  he  had  not 
Ige  long  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  he 
sto  was  insensibly  sinking;  into  decay  : 
Na.  yet  so  silent  and  so  insidious  was 
Uihe  approach  of  death,  that  no 
r;  ‘  nlaiining  symplomsM'erepcrceived;  • 
lire  and  till  within  a  month  of  his  dis-  | 
(  4  solution,  no  danger  was  apprehend- 
td.  Even  then,  when  the  agoni- 
Sid  Xing  suspicion  was  excited,  the 
■tL:  cloud  seemed  to  pass  over :  his 
g  o!  Tariiily  and  friends  were  persuaded 
s  ic  of  his  returning  health,  and  he 
dis  himself  felt  so  much  better,  as  to 
05  be  able  to  resume  his  sacred  duty, 
ij;  which  he  had  reluctantly  cea^'ed  to 
iiii  pcrftirm  for  two  previous  »*>unduys. 

,t  L;  but  this  gleam  of  sunshine  served 
pal*  only  to  render  the  approaching 
hli  j  liight  more  dark  ;  the  medical  gen- 
bliij  jtlemcn  who  attended  him,  aitnbu- 
idan  ted  his  decease  not  to  any  particu- 
vhi(j  lar  malady,  but  to  an  eni’re  disrio- 
f  d  ti  ^iiition  of  the  machine.  Every  part 
nicr’J  bit  once  refused  to  jierlorm  its 
ilunctions.  Medicines  wcie  pre- 
:irop  l^ril)ed,and  remedies  administered, 
x'litt  t '  vain  ;  and  his  sorrowing  family 
cycl*^  iend  fiiends  have  at  least  the  cen- 
t  J'  iiition  of  believing,  that  it  was  a 
ivici  ;Si'oke  no  human  »rt  could  avert. 
r,a;|;  He  expired  on  the  evening  of 
iilii.itf  'durday,  the  l*2ih  ot  March,  and 
® "as  buried  in  his  parochial  church 
ch  Westham,  on  Monday  the  2 1st. 
exhi»  To  his  family  and  friends  his 
vled^B  's  is  ii reparable  ;  and  a  dreary 
:)f  a, plank  w’ill  long  he  felt  in  the  place. 
I  it  h{f  f  his  residence,  where  he  was  gen- 
ranLS“dly  respected  and  beloved.  Dr. 
iscrii^rcgory  had  always  possessed  tal- 


(»f  Jtiits  for  the  pulpit ;  but  it  was  per- 
ig  liyEaps,  more  by  his  unaffected  ear- 
in  re\|cstness,and  thefervoui  of  his  own 
ime  p^votion,  than 'even  the  persuasive 
lis  his  voice,  riitit  he 'drew  to 


him  the  heaits  of  his  hearers.  He 
often  preached  extempore,  a  prac¬ 
tice  both  easy  and  familiar  to  him 
from  the  copiousness  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  an  habitual  promptitude 
in  selection  and  arrangement. 
When  he  entered  tlie  pulpit,  the 
composed  seriousnessof  his  aspect, 
the  mild  sedatencss  of  his  demean¬ 
our,  impressed  on  his  audience  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  reverence 
and  solemnity.  His  enunciation 
w  as  slow  and  clear ;  his  periods 
were  musical  but  not  alw’ays  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied.  There  was  in  his 
look  and  manner  an  expression  of 
sincerity,  of  deep  interest,  and  in- 
j  tense  solici(.iiiie  of  zeal  abstracted 
j  from  vehemence,  which  attested 
1  his  own  conviction  of  the  sacred 
I  truths  he  should  inculcate,  and  ir- 
1  resisiibly  enforced  on  every  mind 
'  a  disposition  to  religious  medita- 
i  tion  ;  his  discourses  w'ere  general- 
'  ly  plain  and  practical ;  he  depre- 
'  cated  controversy,  convinced  that 
I  the  proper  object  of  a  Christian 
'  teacher,  was,  not  to  rouse  the  un- 
'  derstanding,  but  to  touch  the 
j  heart 

I  The  style  of  his  printed  and 
manuscript  sermons  is  elegant  and 
I  c(>rrcct  ;  and  occasionally  they 
i  contain  passages  invested  with  all 
I  the  graces  of  imuginacion,  and 
I  breathing  the  very  soul  of  elo- 
I  ipience.  The  inhabitants  ,  of  his 
i  parish  he  regarded  as  members  of 
I  his  family  ;  many  of  them  he  class- 
i  ed  whth  his  friends.  It  was  con- 
I  trary  to  his  nature  to  consider  any 
of  them  as  strangers. 

His  devotion  to  literature  pre- 
I  vented  not  hi?  participation  in  ac¬ 
tive  scenes  and  pursuits  He  was 
no  solitary  student,  seceding  from 
the  cares  or  duties  of  life.  His  a. 
vidity  for  information  had  render¬ 
ed  him  familiar  with  every  subject; 
and  seldom  was'  any  submitted  CO 
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his  observation  which  he  was  not 
competent  to  elucidate.  By  its 
versatility  his  conversation  was 
rendered  generally  acceptable  He 
had  stores  of  knowledge  ana 
thought,  not  only  for  a  small  iite- 


B'lt  they  who  have  known  him  35 
a  husband  and  a  father,  whose  ei. 
perience  can  attest  the  purity  of 
his  morals,  and  the  integrity  of  hij 
conduct  ;  they  who  have  wiinevs 
ed  his  exertion  in  the  cause  of  hiv 
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rary  sect,  but  every  social  circle.  *  nianity,  his  tenderness  for  the  dis. 


No  man  ever  pos<;ts.scd  more  com 
pletely  the  faculties  of  enjoyment. 
His  element  w^as  happiness:  he 
found  it  in  his  book"? :  he  welcomed 


tresses  of  penury  ;  w'ho  have  set] 
him  diffusing  happiness  throug!; 
.the domestic  circle,  and  by  socU 
instinct,  have  caught  from  him  ih* 


it  in  his  friend :  he  even  drew  it  from  I  spirit  of  enjoyment,  these  to  whom 
his  pen.  The  pursuits  of  pliiloso-  ^  celebrity  appears  trivial,  and  euiu 
phy,  the  embcllislinv  nts  of  iiiera-  j  gy  Supertiiious,  forget  the  scholar, 
ture,  the  exhibitions  of  art,  the  j  tlie  writer,  the  lover  of  letters,  anc 
scenes  of  nature,  all  succe-  sively  '  of  science,  to  dcploie  the  friend,  to 
adm*nistcred  to  him  stmsations  of  I  remember  tlie  man. 
delight,  'fhis  elastic  temperament  |  Respecting  the  literary  labcuu 
he  owed  equally  to  the  sweetness  of  !  of  Dr.  tiregory,  it  would  be  tint, 
his  temper,  and  that  firmness  of  -  ciiit  to  form  an  estimate.  He  put; 
mind  which  repels  anxieties  and  re-  |  ii.-hed  as  niany  works  anonymous 


grets.  With  a  manly  affiance  in  his 
own  strcngtli, he  measured  thediifi- 
cnlties  wdiich  impeded  success  ;  and 
W’hen  he  tailed  to  atchieve  his  end, 
retired  with  submission,  but  wiib- 
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ly  as  with  his  name.  His  facility 
in  composition  was  such,  as  to 
those  who  did  not  know 
rnigiil  seem  incredible.  His  style 
fl^)W^  with  ease  and  amenity  ot  irue 
out  despondence.  A  stranger  to  •  English  purity,  without  pieteu 
malevolence,  and  all  the  littleness-  ;  sion,  without  ostentation,  plain  and^/aj 
es  of  pride  and  envy  that  engen-  I  perspicuous,  yet  copious  and  v.m 
der  it,  his  heart  wms  formed  for  ex  ]  eJ,it  seemed  to  hannonize  with  ib 

cli.iracter  ol  the  writer. 


pansive  alfection,  and  no  one  could 


shew  him  the  least  kindness  with-  I  He  had  prrjected  various  works, 
out  securing  from  him  siicii  a  feel-  i  some  ot"  whicii  would  h.ive  poswS' 
ing  of  regard  and  gratitude  as  al-  !  ed  suHicient  dignity  to  engage  al 
most  to  prevent  his  seeing  in  them  !  his  powers  of  mind.  In  the  car. 


vf 


the  possibility  of  defect.  From 
the  public  he  has  well  deserved  the 
tribute  of  regret.  It  has  been  huig 
the  depositary  of  his  labours,  it  is 
now  entrusted  with  the  name  he 
had  purchased,  (the  produce  of  his 
life,)  as  a  polite  Scholar,  and  mor¬ 
al  wTiter,  as  one  who  had  dissem¬ 
inated  science  and  diffused  a  spirit 
of  true  philosopliy.  To  its  use  are 
appropriated  the  fruits  of  his  vigor¬ 
ous  intellect,  his  rich  extent  of 
knowledge,  his  comprehensive  un¬ 
derstanding,  and,  whether  natural 
or  acquired,  ail  ais  mental  wealth. 


er  part  of  llfj,  his  taste  had  htcil 
sacrideed  to  views  of  Uietuliieii 
and  independence.  He  havl 
written  when  he  must  have  iiua  U 


combat  with  repugnance,  and  Ml 
force  on  himself  ilie  conviciiul 


that  circumstances  controul  cliuict' 

The  time  was  now  anived  whei 
he  might  he  permitted  to  write  t  -Jlou! 
himself;  torjndcr  hispen  thedeligi" 
and  lionour  of  his  declining  year 
but  all  these  hopes  vanished  in . 
moment.  From  the  commenctJlf^^y 
.tnentofhis  illness,  he  was  impir 
I  ed  with  a  presage  of  his  fate  ;  a. 
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submitted  to  It  with  manly  forti¬ 
tude  and  placid  resignation.  His 
death  was  ihat  of  the  Christian,  who 
cheerfully  surrenders  this  mortal 
[(being  with  the  aSiured  hope  of  a 
I  nobler  and  immortal  existence. 


THE  MEDLEr. 

*•  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  reficit 
v^rietas.’* 

ORIGIXAL  AND  SELECTED. 
Garrick’s  jubilee. 


,  FOOTE’S  description  of  Gar¬ 
rick’s  Jubilee  in  his  “  Devil  upon 
Iwo  Slicks”  is  not  wholly  undeserv¬ 
ed.  But  whether  just  or  not,  it  is 
^ )  iiresistably  comical,  we  cannot 
-lorbear  inserting  it. 

“  A  Jubilee,  as  it  haih  lately  ap- 
md,  (said  the  humourist)  is  a 
Hiblic  invitation,  circulated  and 
rged  by  puffing,  to  go  posi  wUh^ 
ui  horses  to  an  obscure  borough  wUlh- 
ut  representatives y  governed  by  a 
vind||^/ayor  and  Aldermen^  who  are  no 
u^lstrates,  to  celebrate  a  great  poet, 
hose  cion  ivorks  have  made  him 
11  mortal,  by  an  ode  loithout  poetry^ 
sic  without  mtlod^fy  dinner.,  without 
ictuah^  and  lodgings  without  beds^  a 
isqu  radcf  where  half  the  people 
ppear  bare-faced^  a  horse  race  up 
the  kntes  in  water,  fire-w'orks  ex- 
nguished  as  soon  as  they  were 
glued,  and  a  gingerbread  amphi- 
e.itre,  which,  like  a  house  of  cards ^ 
mbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  w’as 
lished.” 


wnu 


Gairick  w’as  particularly  cau- 
e  |V“lious,  it  is  said,  in  his  choice  and 
;ligi'  *^p<-'titiou  of  characters.  He  at* 


ear 


tempted  Othello,  but  afterwards 
in.  al'tndoned  the  part.  He  had  prob¬ 
lem-.  ^ly  tw'o  motives  for  this,  in  addi- 
pon  to  his  incompetence  in  point 
;  figure. 


One  w’is  the  gicat  suc¬ 


cess  of  Barry  ;  and  the  other  the 
sarcasm  of  Quin,  who,  when  asked 
how  he  liked  Mr.  Garrick  in  Othel¬ 
lo  :  “  Othello,  madam,  (replied 
the  cynic)  psha  !  no  such  thing— 
there  was  a  little  black  boy,  like 
Pompey  attending  with  a  tea-ket¬ 
tle  who  fretted  and  pounced  about 
the  stage — but  I  sa  w  no  Othello 
So  impressive  was  Barry  in  the 
part  of  Othello,  that  after  Mr.  John 
Palmer  had  studied  the  character 
of  I  ago,  he  was  so  awed  at  the  re¬ 
hearsal  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Barry,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  encouragement,  he  could 
not  subdue  his  terrors  and  W’as 
obliged  to  resign  his  part  to  Mr. 
Lee. 

Garrick  found  something  like  a 
competitor  in  Thomas  Sheridan, 
the  elocutor  and  actor.  A  quar¬ 
rel  took  place  betweenthem,  which 
the  latter  never  forgot.  Sheridau 
however  knew  and  acknowledged 
Garrick’s  worth,  and  while  con¬ 
ducting  the  Dublin  theatre,  wrote 
hUn,  “  That  he  was  then  sole  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Irish  stage,  and  should 
be  v’ery  happy  to  seehim  in  Dublin, 
and  that  he  would  give  him.  all  the 
advantage  and  encouragement  he 
could  in  reasonexpect,  thathe  w’ould 
divide  all  profits  with  him  from  their 
united  lepresentations  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  incurred  expenses;  assuring 
him  however,  that  he  must  ex¬ 
pect  nothing  from  his  friendship  ;  for 
he  owed  him  none.”  ^Fhe  Briti^h 
Roscius  v  asat  Col.  W)iidham’s, 
when  he  received  this  letter,  and 
having  looked  it  over,  put  it  into 
the  Colonel’s  hand,  saying  **  this  is 
the  oddest  epistle  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.”  “  It  may  be  an  odd  one,” 
said  the  Colonel ;  “  but  it  is  sure-, 
ly  a  very  honest  one.  1  should 
certainly  depend  upon  that  man, 
who  treated  me  with  such  opeiv 
ness  and  simplicity  of  heart.” 
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QUIN  AND  THOMSON. 

James  Quin,  the  comedian,  was 
a  friend  and  inmate  of  James 
Thomson,  the  poet.  CH'  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  friendship,  proof  is  thus 
given. 

Hearing  that thispoorauthor  was 
confined  in  a  sponging  house  for  a 
debt  of  about  70/.  he  repaired  to  the 
place,  and,  having  enquired  for 
him,  was  introduced  to  the  bard. 
Thom  sow  was  a  good  de.al  discon¬ 
certed  at  seeing  Quin,  as  he  had 
always  taken  great  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  wants  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Quin  told  him,  he  had  come  to 
Sup  with  him.  His  anxiety  on  this 
head  was  however  removed  upon 
Quin’s  informing  him,  that  as  he 
supposed  it  would  have  been  incon- 
venimt  to  have  had  the  supper  dressed 
at  ih:  place  they  •were  in^  he  had  or¬ 
dered  it  from  an  adjacent  tavern, 
and  half  a  dozen  of  claret  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  way  of  prelude.  Sup¬ 
per  being  oVer  and  the  bottle  cir- 
culating,  “  it  is  now  time,"  said 
Quin,  “  we  should  balance  account s^*^ 
This  astonished  'rhomson,  who 
imagined  he  had  some  demand  on 
^im  ;  which  Quin  perceiving,  con¬ 
tinued,  “  Mr.  Thcimson  the  plea¬ 
sure  1  have  had  in  perusing  your 
works  I  cannot  esiiniateat  less  than 
loo/,  and  1  insist  upon  now  acquit¬ 
ting  the  debt."  On  saying  this  he 
put  down  a  note  of  that  value  -and 
took  leave  without  wailing  for  a 
reply.  Tiii?  is  l^ei  rg  a  friend  in 
need.  This  is  the  true  sunviter  in 
mjdoy  fi,r/tter  in  re.  “0  i’^itatorts 
servile puus  Instead  t>i  e iOi vis¬ 
ing  your  knack  at  imitiition  or.  tl.e 
rhymes  of  witilngs  turn  to  sUi  h 
instances  as  these,  and  copy  tiie  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  viituoua  ! 

ANECDOTE. 

To  the  master  of  an  Tnn,  who 
had  complained  of  being  infested 


,  with  rats,  Quin  promised  a  rece’pt 
I  to  drive  them  away.  On  quitting 
I  the  house  he  had  an  enormously 
'  travagant  bill  put  into  his  hand;, 
which  he  paid  ;  and  on  the  inn. 
keeper’s  reminding  him  of  his 


promise,  he  returned  his  bill  lohim, 
saying,  “  show  them  this,  and  thefi 
come  no  more  near  you ^  I'll  engage,*'  1)’ 


theatrical  insolence. 


The  unbecoming  conduct 
those  individuals  who  suppor; 
by  public  patronage,  freqiiei. 
treat  their  benefactors  with  lu. 
ness  and  insult,  hath  been  oi 
remarked  and  seveiely  censi.: 
in  this  publication  ;  an  instance 
this  species  of  ingratitude  wi;i 
took  place  at  Athens,  is  recoiu 
by  a  Greek  historian.  , 


A  tragedy  having  been  annou: 


ed  for  public  representation,  t  Vwj 
Athenians,  on  the  day  appointc.  j! 
assembled  in  crowds  ;  but  just  if|  ev 
the  piece  should  have  commencu;j^''‘*J 
a  popular  actor,  who,  according " 
the  custom  of  that  age,  was:^j,j 
have  played  a  principal  female 
refused  to  act,  unless  he  was  inirr  Bl^t  I 
diately  furnished  with  a  more  sp!i 
did  dress,  and  a  grcale^'  train  ^  ^ 
attendants. 

The  ins(dent  upstart  was  t(  aii  Br 
that  if  he  li%d  communicated  ipfia 
wishes  at  an  earlier  period  of 
business,  they  .‘“'hould  certainly  1 
been  complied  with,  but  lliat :  ,  ^ 

expecting  a  new  dress  and  Poy 

fional  attendants,  at  a  nionuiKiin 
when  the  people  were  impati«  i. 
expecting  the  tragedy  to  be 

wus  incoiisisient  aiid  absurd.  1  ^  ^ 

;»i.tyer  nbstlnately  persisted  inl^al, 
resolution  to  art  unless  < 

terms  were  complied  with  ; 

Uy,  altercation  and  contusion 
periled  the  manager  much  ' 
he  foicibly  puslied  the  stubb  i^.pp] 
blockhead  on  the  stage,  at  the  Sa ' 
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llimc  observing  to  him  in  an  audi- 
ile  voice ;  “  How  can  yOu  be  so 
iiliculous  as  to  wish  to  make  a  pa- 
t;iJc  and  shew,  when  you  see  a- 
tnong  the  audience,  the  wife  of 
J'hocion,  the  greatest  of  our  com- 
ir.andtTS,  the  plainest  drest  of  all 
file  audience,  and  attended  only 
|y  a  single  slave. 

This  well-timed  reproof  excited 
\  loud  and  universal  applause  ;  the 
Corrected  offender,  who  deserved 
K)  have  been  hissed  from  the  thea- 
e,  felt  he  was  wrong,  apob  gized 
_jT  his  preposter<iUS  conduct,  and 
iii mediately  performed  his  part. 


I  Next  to  good  coniciencc,  says 
Dr.  Beattie,  nothing  tends  more 
to  the  happiness  of  life  than  habits 
of  activity  and  industry  began  in 
early  youth,  fo  as  to  settle  into  a 
I  permanent  disposition  before  one 
'  arrives  at  n^ar.hood  :  and  I  never 
:  see,  without  pity,  a  young  man  of 
j  fortune,  who  is  bred  to  no  business. 

I  JXTFLLICF.NCF. 

;  Messrs.  Boulton,  Watt, and  Co  of  Soho, 

Birminjiham  have  executed  averybeauti- 
ful  bronze  inedal,  commemorative  of  the 
,  glorious  victory ofT'rrafalgar.  They  have 
struck oft'between  lK(/COand  1  W)0(),which 
I  are  nowdistributin/  to thesean  en engaged 
{  in  that  battle,  their  widows,  or  heirs. 


POE  T  R  r. 


i>;  iT!:f  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

AN  ITHIC  EPISTLE - BT  CAWTIIOHN. 

(  ConcIuJtd  ) 

^.VUILE  Britain,  W’ith  a  gratitude  un* 
known 

ev’ry  age  but  Nero’s  and  our  own, 
raiitude  that  will  for  ever  shame 
r  bpartan  glory,  and  th*  Athenian 
name — 

it,  ye  winds  !  that  all  the  world  m.ny 
hear — 

his  old  age  with — ninety  pounos 
a  year. 

these  our  triumphs?  tliese  the  sums 
\  we  give 
^ripen  ijeuius,  .mid  to  hid  it  live 

Britain,  in  her  fits  of  madness  pour 
cd  half  her  Indi*^  on  a  Roman  whore, 
still  perin'i  the  weeping  muse  to  tell 
j  3®^  poor  neglected  Desagiiliers  fell  } 

who  taught  two  gracious  kings 
K  to  view 


i  >yle  ennobled,  and  all  Bacon  knew, 

ionn|w  in  a  cell,  w'thout  a  tr'eiul  to  save, 
itit  ^  guinea,  ;ind  without  a  grave  ? 

P"  lerity,  perhaps,  may  pay  the  debt 
senates  cancel,  and  that  cuuru  for- 

;  •  ,!  ‘ 

i  j  what  boots  it  when  our  bards 

ess  V  expire 

the  rar/A  s  Uut  tiget  hitpg  upon  the  l%re  ^ 
nn  dust  of  T'ully  raise? 

V  Bompey  listen  in  his  urn  to  praise  ? 
l'  u;  ^  Pltilip's  son  enjoy  to-day 
Uibl)  r  ?pplaudlQg  Batan,  or  the  loud  huz- 
he  ^ 


That  shook  pale  Asia  thro*  her  ev’ry 
shore 

Whtn  Porus  fell,  and  fredom  was  no  more? 
Yet  tho’  content’s  faiUHbtic  image  files 
from  the  bright  mirrors  of  the  learn ’d 
and  w'sc. 

Perhaps  the  fair,  too  partial  to  the  great, 
l.ivLS  !  ut  amidst  the  luxuries  of  t>taie  : 
Fond  to  instruct  an;hltion  how  to  please, 
.she  joins  the  pomps  of  majesty  with  ease, 
f  orsakes  the  cottage  to  adorn  the  court, 
Alike  at  Rome,  Vienna,  or  the  Porte. 

'Fell  n’C,  O  Vis'er  !  if  th’  in;pcrial  robe 
That  gives  a  slave  to  nod  o’er  half  the 
globe, 

Say,  if  ytm  ere  scent, by  each  Purk  ador’d, 
'1  he  plume's  proud  sables,  and  the  hal¬ 
low’d  sword, 

Expand  the  he.irt,  the  gleams  of  bliss  re¬ 
fine. 

And  make  the  virtues  of  the  bosom  thine? 

Ill-fated  wretch!  to  ev’ry  storm  a  slave 
That  caprice  wings,  or  madness  bids  to 
r.*vc  ; 

For  ever  jealous  of  a  woman’s  powV, 
Forever  tre:n'*ling  at  the  midnight  hour, 
d  hro’  life  s  wild  eddies  toss’d  by  hoj>e 
and  le.ir, 

Rais’d  by  a  smile,  and  murder'd  by  a  tear! 
At  length,  each  wisli  debtroy’d,  each  vis- 
i»in  fled. 

I'he  black  scrag  io  steals  upon  his  bed  ; 
And  he,  whose  glories  mingled  with  tl»e 
skies, 

Adores  the  bowstring,  licks  the  duct,  aod 
dies. 
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O !  cotAA  a  Ido*  in  lietvVs  bright  j 
pomp*  appear. 

And  make  an  angel  as  he  makes  a  peer, 
Could  i>e  camtmand  the  heart  U  beam  as far^ 

At  the  soft  radiance  of  the  ducal  itar  j 
Forbid  one  sad  anxiety  to  glow. 

One  pang  to  torture,  and  one  tear  to  Aow: 
"y  then,  on  all  the  whirlwind’s  rapid 
wing, 

To  steal  a  title,  or  to  bribe  a  string; 

In  the  full  blaze  of  glory  be  display'd. 
And  leave  affliction  to  the  vale  and  shade. 
Vet,  ere  yoo  go,  ere  proa  I  ambition  call, 
-Each  yteldiag  wish  to  Marli,  or  White¬ 
hall, 

O  pause — leal  virtue  ev'ry  guard  resign, 
And  the  sad  fate  of  Rip^^rda  be  thine. 

This  glorious  wretch,  indulg’d  at  occe 
to  move 

A  nation’s  wonder,  an-T  a  monarch’s  love, 
Blest  with  each  charm  p  >!.ter  courts  ad¬ 
mix  e. 

The  grace  to  soften,  and  the  soul  to  fire. 
Forsook  his  native  bogs  with  proud  dis- 
,  dain, 

And,  thiV  a  Dutchman,  rose  the  pride  of 
Spain. 

This  hour  the  pageant  waves  th’  imperi¬ 
al  icxi, 

ATI  Phillip’s  empire  trembling  at  his  nod 
The  next  disgrac’d  he  flics  to  Br’tain’  isb, 
'And  courts  the  sunshine  of  a  Walpole 
sn.ile : 

Unheard,  dcsjyis’d,  to  southern  climes  h'* 
steers. 

And  shines  agn’n  at  .SaMo,and  Algiers, 
Bids'paie  Morocco  all  his  schemes  ad' 
And  pours  her  thunder  on  th’  Hesptrnr. 
shore ; 

All  nature's  ties,  all  virtue’s  creeds  belied, 
Each  church  abandon'd,  and  enchgod  de¬ 
nied. 

Without  a  friend,  a  sepulchre  to  sfiieM 
•Hi#  carcass  from  the  vultures  of  the  tie'*!, 
He  dies,  of  all  ambition’s  sons  the  worst, 
By  Afric  hated,  and  by  Europe  curst. 

“  Ke  earns  his  fate  who  will  for  phan¬ 
toms  toil,” 

Exclaims  the  goddess  of  the  niirthful 
smile. 

From  wild  ambition,  with  her  every  care. 
The  scenes  of  grandeur,  and  th«  pomps 
of  war, 

From  sll  A  court's  proud  pageantry  ad¬ 
mires, 

•All  sciroce  wishes,  and  all  glorv  fl*es, 

Fly  to  my  arms, from  fame,.froni  anguish 


And  tast€  a  luxury  of  bliss  Vrith  hm. 
For  me  the  genial  spring,  the  vtnsj 
show’r, 

Wake  the  bright  verdure,  and  th’  unfoi 
ing  flow’r  ; 

Arabia  s  sweets  in  all  my  moments 


The  zephyr’s  plumage,  and  the  wingj 

j«y» 

Each  richer  viand  that  the  air  provides 
That  earth  unbosoms  or  that  ocean  hie 
All  that  cm  nature’s  finer  organs  mot 
The  pow’rs  of  music,  and  the  folds  of  !r 
To  my  kern  senses  are  indulgent  glv'; 
In  one  wild  ecstasy  of  life  and  hcav'n 

Yet,  yet,  dear  youth  !  the  fair  enrh 
re?s  shun. 

To  yield  a  mon'**i't  is  to  be  undone  : 

til  her  hf: 
and  the  gain 


All  Etna’s  poisons  mingle  wi 
The  seeds  of  sickness, 
de?th. 

She  aims  to  ruin,  lives  hut  to  beguile,  ^ 
And  all  licH’s  horrors  brood  beneath  r 
smile.  1 

*Tis  thus,my  Lyttlelcm  !  thaimenjjS 
sue  i  1 

Each  varied  mode  of  pleasure  butjjK 
true, 

To  cv'ry  vice,  each  luxury  a  prey,  i 
That  muri'ers  bliss, at)d  hurries  life 
Tlieir  headstrong  passions  after  piu 
toms  run.  K 

And  still  mistake  a  meteor  frtr  a  sun.fi 

Yet  hear,  ye  waad’rers  !  hear,  'Hi 
we  imparl  1^ 

A  light  that  fheds  fair  pe*cc  on 

iie.u  t  ;  jP 

V/:u‘ih,  .-Iristidcs  !  beam'll  on  thy  tiM 
\iul  made  a  Rcgulus  ’mid  tortures  -:^ 

VlrMie,  immortal  virtue!  born 
The  childof  heaven,  and  the  sourccoi;.'* 
bids  pv’ry  bliss  on  human  lifeatter*^ 
Toev’ry  rank  a  kind,  a  faithful  frief  ^ 
Inspirits  natiir*-  ’midst  th.c  scenes  0*^* 
Smooths  languor’s  cheek,andbida 
rcifiil, 

Shines  from  the  mitre  with  unsullied"^ 
Glares  on  the  crest,  and  give*  the 

blaze,  ^ 

Supports  distinction,  spreads  arni>*|f 
wings, 

Forms  s^lnts  of  queeus,  and  dem'P,tf 
kings  ;  ^ 

O’er  grief,  otrpression  cn>^y,s(or.i;  ^ 
And  makes  -a  cottage  greater  than!^ 
sallies. 
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